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A  BLACKBIRD'S  WIDOWHOOD,  WOOING,  AND 
SECOND  WEDDING. 

By  Dr.  George  Harley,  F.E.S. 
Ex  Profassor  in  University  College,  London. 

Every  fact  in  natural  history,  if  carefully  observed  and 
correctly  interpreted,  is  interesting,  if  not  even  important ; 
and  when  the  fact  in  any  way  illustrates  the  mental  attributes 
of  what  man,  the  proud  lord  of  creation,  is  wont  to  designate 
a  lower  animal,  it  is  even  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
philosopher. 

What  is  usually  called  instinct  is  by  most  people  supposed 
to  be  the  common  property  of  all  living  animals,  while  what 
is  termed  reason  is  generally  regarded  as  the  special  attribute 
of  the  human  being. 

Between  instinct  and  reason  there  is  usually  imagined  to 
be  an  unbridgable  gulf,  from  the  proprietor  of  the  latter 
being  alone  supposed  to  possess  an  everlasting  soul. 

Little  we  suspect  da  the  majority  of  men  and  women  dream 
that  what  they  please  in  their  egoism  to  designate  inferior 
animals  "  possess  hearts  and  heads — feelings  and  thoughts 
almost  identical  to  their  own. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  somewhat  startling  piece  of  intelligence 
to  the  highly-cultivated,  intellectually-accomplished,  delicately- 
reared,  sympathetic-souled  maiden  to  be  informed  that  her  pet 
dickybird,  her  favourite  linnet,  or  even  her  undemonstrative 
turtle-dove  may  have  felt  the  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  pangs, 
of  "  a  serious  attachment."  It  may  possibly  even  make  her 
smile  a  smile  of  incredulity  to  be  told  that  birds,  even  small 
birds,  fall  in  love  1  — desperately  in  love — madly  in  love,  and 
that  they  sometimes  even  love  unto  death, — aye,  that  little 
birds  far  more  often  die  of  broken  hearts  than  human  beinefs 
do.  ^ 

Still  more  than  this,  it  is,  I  believe,  equally  true  that  our 
little  feathered  friends  in  many  cases  think,  reason,  speaik, 
feel,  and  act  exactly  as  we  ourselves  do  ;  while  even  on 
certain  points  of  social  convenance  their  notions  as  well  as 
their  actions  are  scarcely  ore  whit  less  laudable  than  our 
own.  And  just  as  there  are  kind-hearted  and  cruel-hearted 
human  beings,  there  are  in  like  manner  good  and  bad  birds. 
Moreover,  just  as  different  individuals,  different  families, 
different  tribes,  and  different  races  of  men  vary  in  their 
moral,    intellectual,    and  social    qualities,    so  likewise  do 
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different  individuals  and  different  species  of  birds  manifest 
equal  divergences  in  their  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 
attributes.  For,  while  it  is  noticed  that  some  species  of  birds 
are  gentle  in  manner  and  tender  in  heart,  others  are 
observed  to  be  not  only  harsh  in  spirit,  but  cruel  in  act. 
Some  even  appear  to  be  of  a  noble-minded  and  generous 
disposition,  while  others  are  apparently  both  vicious  and  selfish. 
But,  be  their  mental  gifts  and  moral  attributes  what  they 
may,  when  carefully  watched,  all  birds  seem  to  think,  reason, 
speak,  and  act  up  to  their  inclinations,  controlled  and  guided, 
it  may  be,  by  the  amount  of  their  intelligence  and  education, 
which,  I  fancy,  is  even  a  little  more  than  can  be  truthfully 
said  of  many  human  beings.  Some  of  whom  do  not  always 
say  what  they  think  or  act  as  they  feel. 

Every  physiologist  and  histologist  knows  that  all  the 
organs,  as  well  as  their  functions,  all  the  tissues,  as  well  as 
the  offices  they  perform,  are  nearly  identical  in  the  different 
species  of  animals  that  inhabit  our  globe.  And  if  it  be  so,  it 
is  surely  no  very  Utopian  belief  to  suppose  that  future  research 
may  reveal  that  the  intellectual  attributes  of  all  animals, 
though  greatly  differing  in  the  degree  of  their  development, 
are  identical  in  their  mode  of  action. 

Most  people,  I  believe,  are  willing  to  concede  that  dogs 
and  horses,  as  well  as  some  other  species  of  quadrupeds,  are 
endowed  with  reasoning  faculties ;  but  seldom  do  we  meet 
with  persons  equally  prepared  to  admit  that  members  of  the 
feathered  tribe  possess  similar  mental  powers.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  well  for  me  to  put  on  record  the  tale  of  a  blackbird's 
widowhood,  wooing,  and  second  wedding,  which  appears  to 
possess  evidence  within  itself  of  the  fact  that  even  some 
species  of  small  birds  are  given  occasionally  to  perform 
actions,  indicating  not  only  that  they  are  in  the  possession  of 
reasoning  faculties,  but  that  they  can  forecast  in  their  minds 
the  probable  course  of  domestic  future  events  as  correctly 
as  an  educated  human  being  placed  under  similar  circum- 
stances would  be  likely  to  do.  And  should  the  narration  of 
the  simple  little  tale  I  am  now  about  to  tell  suffice  to  do  this, 
I  shall  consider  myself  amply  repaid  for  the  time  I  have  spent 
in  writing  it ;  which,  however,  [  must  confess  I  have  done 
more  especially  for  the  amusement  of  my  little  daughter, 
Olga,  who  takes  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of  her  numerous 
feathered  pets,  and  to  whom  I  am  anxious  to  prove  that  her 
so-called  dumb  companions  are  in  reality  not  alone  in  a  much 
higher  scale  of  mental  development,  than  is  usually  sup- 
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posed,  but  are  endowed  with  afltections  and  feelings  closely 
allied  to  those  of  us  on  the  better  side  of  tender-hearted 
humanity.  The  tale  of  the  blackbird's  widowhood,  wooing, 
and  second  wedding  appears  to  me  to  prove  the  following 
propositions  : — 

1st.  That  a  blackbii'd  can  form  a  theory  from  a  series  of 
facts  placed  at  its  disposal,  and  act  as  rationally  up 
to  that  theory  as  a  human  being  can. 

2nd.  That  a  maternal  bird's  affection  for  its  offspring  is 
in  no  way  more  the  result  of  instinct  than  the 
affection  of  a  woman  for  her  children. 

3rd.  That  birds  possess  an  intelligible  language  in  which 
they  can  communicate  their  ideas  to  each  other, 
not  only  as  regards  the  ordinary  every-day  occur- 
rences of  life,  but  likewise  the  more  unusual  events 
in  their  life's  history, 

4th.  That  a  bird,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  can  persuade 
another  bird  to  follow  out  a  particular  line  of  action, 
which  it  has  beforehand  developed  and  planned  out 
in  its  own  brain. 

5th.  Evidence  is  at  the  same  time  adduced  to  show  that 
even  a  bird  has  ideas  of  the  rights  of  widowhood, 
and  may  occasionally  act  upon  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  human  beingf. 

6th.  A  female  bird  may  make  a  proposal  of  marriage  to 
a  male  bird,  and  that  too,  probably,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  unfeathei'ed  bipeds  do. 

7th.  That  the  marriage  bond,  once  entered  into  between 
two  blackbirds,  is  considered  binding  until  death. 

8th.  Lastly,  it  affords  some  proof  that  birds  recognise 
vested  rights  in  property. 

In  the  corner  formed  by  the  abutment  of  the  breakfast 
parlour  wing  with  the  dining-room  end  of  Harley  House,  near 
Haddington,  where  I  lived  when  a  boy,  grew  a  large  French 
rose-tree,  its  top  branches  reaching  more  than  half  way  up  the 
fii-st  floor  windows.  During  a  series  of  years,  as  many  as  I  can 
remember,  a  pair  of  blackbirds  annually  built  their  nest  in 
this  rose-bush,  so  that,  in  time,  it  came  to  be  regarded 
among  their  feathered  brethren  as  their  exclusive  private 
property. 

Xow,  just  as  a  shepherd  learns  to  distinguish  the  different 
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members  of  his  flock  one  from  another^  although  to  the  eye 
of  the  casual  observer  they  all  seem  ahke,  we  learned  to  know 
at  a  glance  the  two  blackbirds  which  built  in  the  rose-tree 
from  all  the  others  that  inhabited  the  garden.  The  rose-bush 
was  only  inhabited  by  the  birds  during  their  nesting  periods. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year  they  forsook  it,  and  lodged  elsewhere. 
As  each  spring  came  round  and  the  birds  began  to  build  their 
nests,  we  invariably  noticed  that  none  of  the  other  blackbirds 
ever  sought  to  take  possession  of  this  rose-tree.  It  was  left, 
apparently  by  common  consent,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  one 
pair.  Moreover,  every  year  the  old  nest  was  taken  down  by 
the  gardener,  in  order  that  the  birds  should  not  be  deprived 
(so  my  mother  said)  of  the  pleasure  of  annually  rebuilding 
their  nest.  Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  nest 
was  that  it  was  invariably  built  exactly  at  the  same  spot  in 
the  bifurcation  of  the  same  branches. 

At  length  came  a  memorable  year  in  the  birds'  family 
history.  The  nest  was  built  as  usual ;  the  eggs  were  laid, 
and  the  birds  busily  sitting  upon  them ;  and  all  seemed  to 
be  going  on  well  and  as  usual,  when  one  day  a  great  cry  of 
distress  was  heard  proceeding  from  the  hen  bird.  She  left 
her  nest,  she  ran  about  the  shrubbery,  she  flew  from  tree  to 
tree,  uttering  what  appeared  to  us  cries  of  woe.  At  first  we 
thought  that  her  eggs  had  been  stolen,  but  on  examination  of 
the  nest,  the  five  eggs  were  found  therein  safe  and  sound. 
The  cause  of  her  wailing  we  could  not  fathom.  For,  although 
the  husband  was  noticed  to  be  absent,  no  importance  was 
attached  to  that  circumstance,  he  being  often  absent  in 
search  of  food.  At  length  evening  came,  and  the  wailing 
ceased,  and  the  female  bird  was  seen  sitting  quietly  and  alone 
on  her  nest. 

Nothing  further  was  observed  until  two  days  later,  which 
happened  to  be  Sunday.  When,  just  as  we  were  sitting 
down  to  a  midday  dinner,  after  the  morning's  service,  my 
mother  entered  the  dining-room  and  went  straight  to  the 
window  and  eagerly  looked  out,  at  the  same  time  saying  that 
a  strange  thing  had  occurred.  Her  bedroom  was  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  its  window  looked  out,  over  the  high  garden 
wall,  towards  a  fine  gently-sloping  hill,  to  the  right  of  which 
lay  a  belt  of  wood,  surrounding  the  Alderstone  property. 
She  now  told  us  that  as  she  was  putting  her  cloak  on  in  the 
morning,  preparatory  to  going  to  church,  she  observed  the 
blackbird  running  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  flat  top  of 
the  ten-foot-high  wall,  screaming  loudly,  and  wagging  her 


tail  upwai'ds  and  downwards — as  that  species  of  bird  gene- 
rally does  when  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Suddenly  the  bird 
stopped  still,  gazed  attentively  for  a  short  time  in  the 
direction  of  Alderstone  wood,  then  equally  suddenly  flew  oflF 
towards  it.  My  mother  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until, 
on  her  return  from  church,  she  saw  as  she  walked  up  the  drive 
to  the  house  door  that  the  nest  was  empty.  On  reaching  her 
bedroom,  befoi-e  she  began  to  take  off  her  things,  she  looked 
earnestly  in  the  direction  of  the  Alderstone  wood,  which  was 
about  a  mile  away,  and  in  those  days  nothing  intervened  to 
interrupt  the  view. 

At  first  she  noticed  nothing,  but  gradually  as  she  looked 
she  became  conscious  of  two  small  black  specks  in  the  air. 
Little  by  little  they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  larger  and  larger,  until  she  discovered  that  they 
were  two  birds,  flying  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
She  had  not  to  wait  many  minutes  ere  both  landed  on  the  top 
of  the  wall,  directly  opposite  the  window.  Then  she  perceived 
that  the  one  was  our  own  blackbird,  and  her  companion, 
as  was  seen  by  his  yellow  bill,  was  a  cock  bird  of  the  same 
species. 

He  was  a  dumpy  little  fellow,  not  much  more  than  two- 
thirds  her  size,  and  very  unMke  her  late  handsome  husband. 
After  resting  for  a  little,  during  which  time  she  kept  con- 
stantly talking  and  gesticulating  to  him,  she  began  to  run 
backwards  and  forwards  beside  him  on  the  wall,  wagging  her 
tail  in  the  manner  before  described  and  chattering  to  him. 

Poor  fellow,  he  looked  very  sheepish  and  a  little  frightened. 
In  fact,  as  my  mother  informed  us,  he  once  or  twice  seemed 
debating  in  his  mind  whether  he  would  not  fly  away  back  to 
the  wood  again. 

After  repeated  promenades,  our  bird  made  a  further  move 
:  and  flew  down  into  the  garden,  vigorously  calling  to  him  to 
'follow,  but  to  no  purpose. 

The  stranger  stood  stock-still.  Up  she  got  again  on  the 
wall,  again  she  conversed  with  him,  back  she  flew  into  the 
garden,  but  all  of  no  avail.  He  would  not  trust  himself 
within  the  garden. 

'Up  and  down  she  flew  several  times,  but  all  her  chattering 
and  coaxing  only  led  to  a  negative  result.    At  length,  true  to 
the  nature  of  her  sex,  she  tried  another  plan,  and  that 
■proved  successful.    It  was  to  get  him  to  fly  with  her  round 
'  to  the  front  shrubbery,  and  it  was  exactly  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  that  my  mother  came  down  into  the  dining-room. 


Having  beard  the  story,  we  all  went  to  the  window,  and 
there  was  Master  Stranger  perched  in  one  of  the  bushe- 
at  the  side  of  the  carriage-drive,  while  Madam,  his  would-be 
spouse,  was  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  coax  him  into  the  rose- 
tree.  We  watched  them  for  some  time,  but  her  efforts  being 
seemingly  unsuccessful,  we  all  sat  down  to  table  and  discussed 
the  matter  freely. 

After  the  meal  was  over  I  went  to  the  window  to  note  pro- 
gress. Neither  of  the  birds  was  now  visible.  Although  I 
could  see  into  the  rose-tree,  I  could  not  see  into  the  nest  from 
where  I  stood  at  the  window,  so  I  went  out  into  the  garden 
and  peeped  at  the  nest.  There  I  saw  our  bird  with  her  new 
husband  sitting  close  together  side  by  side,  she  on  the  nest. 

She  had  wooed  and  won.  He  accepted  the  office  of  foster- 
parent,  and  all  things  went  on  pleasantly.  The  eggs  were  iu 
due  time  hatched.  The  young  ones  got  feathers  and  flew 
away,  and  for  years  afterwards  the  happy  pair  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  rose-tree,  rearing  brood  after 
brood  in  comfort,  to  their  appai'ent  mutual  satisfaction. 

What  had  become  of  the  first  husband  was  a  question  that 
often  arose  in  our  minds,  and  foi'tunately,  after  some  weeks, 
I  found  out  the  mystery. 

Walking  one  day  in  the  grass  field  outside  of  the  garden 
wall,  I  came  upon  the  poor  blackbird,  lying  within  a  yard  of 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  with  outstretched  wings,  already  begin- 
ning to  decay.  I  took  him  up,  examined  him  carefully,  and 
soon  discovered  the  cause  of  his  death.  Deeply  imbedded  in 
the  left  pectoral  muscles  lay  a  swan's  shot  or  a  small  pea-rifle 
bullet.  The  poor  bird,  after  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  had 
made  for  home,  and  nearly  reached  it,  but  to  surmount  the 
high  ten-foot  garden  fruit  wall  had  proved  a  task  beyond  his 
strength,  and  there,  in  a  direct  line  with  his  nest,  he  had 
fallen  exhausted,  and  died  in  the  very  attitude  of  flight. 

No  intelligent  person  can,  I  think,  read  and  reflect  upon 
this  little  tale  without  being  forced  to  admit  that  the  eight 
propositions  I  began  with  have  been  amply  pi-oved. 
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